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WHEN FOUND— 


ee Dickens Fellowship Conference at Clifford’s Inn Hall, London, 
on October 5th, will commence punctually at 11-30. In the 
absence (in Italy) of the President, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., the Chairman 
of the Council will preside. Members of the Fellowship will be wel- 
comed, but only delegates will be permitted to vote. The Conference 
will be adjourned at 1-30, and resumed at 2-30. 
* * ok * * 

The Dinner at the Alexandra Rooms, Restaurant Frascati, Oxford 
Street, in the evening, will commence at 7-30. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
who will occupy the chair, and Mrs. Perugini, will receive the guests 
from 7 o’clock. At the moment of going to press only a few tickets 
remain unsold. One of the speakers at the dinner will be Mr. Alfred 
Ipsen, the President of the Danish National Authors’ Club, and the 

‘Chairman of the Danish Dickens Committee. Among the other speakers 
will be Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mrs. Perugini, Mr. W. W. Crotch, Mr. 
Tom Gallon, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, and Sir W. P. Treloar. 

* * * * * 


The autumn publishing season will bring, as usual, a number of 
books for Dickens students and collectors. The little book by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, “A Child’s Journey with Dickens,’ and the new 
volume in the “ Regent Library,” devoted to Dickens, compiled and 
edited by Mr. W. H. Helm, are already published, and referred to . 
elsewhere in our pages, whilst a new edition of Mr. Frank Reynold’s 
illustrated “‘ Pickwick ” has been issued, this time with the full text 
of the book, and not merely a few chapters from it, as was the case when 
originally published. 

* 


* * * * 


Of Mr. Edwin Pugh’s. book on the originals of the characters in 
Dickens, and Sir William Robertson Nicholl’s on “ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” we have spoken in a previous issue. To these must now 
be added an elaborate and comprehensive work on Dickens’s mystery 
by Mr. J. Cuming Walters. This will take the form of a reprint of 
the story with an introduction by Mr. Walters, and a minute examination 
of the whole literature of the controversy as an appendix. Later we 
are to have a book on Dickens and Social Reform, from Mr. W. Walter 
Crotch. A little volume entitled ‘Charles Dickens and Music,” by 
Mr. J. T. Lightwood is also announced. Two other books which must 
find their way on to the Dickens bookshelf are “ John Forster and his 
Friendships,” by R. Renton and “ The Diaries of W. C. Macready,” the 
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former for obvious reasons, the latter because Macready was a 
. devoted admirer and friend of the novelist, and we understand that | 
his diaries are full of glowing references to his friend. Yet another, 
Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry’s ‘‘ The River Rhymer,” to be published this 
month by Mr. W. J. Ham-Smith, containing as it does a few poems 
which have especial reference to the author of Pickwick, and the 
connection of himself and his work with the Thames that can 
scarcely fail to be interesting to Dickensians. 
* * * * * 


In a Newport shop window, writes J. W. T. L. in the Monmouthshire 
Evening Post, there are displayed a number of statuettes of Dickens 
characters. On the pedestal to one of these appears the following 
inscripton : “Mrs. Gamp: the Pickwick Club.” Such a mistake as 
this is surprising, and gives rise to thoughts of what might have been. 
Just fancy Mrs. Gamp as a rival to Mrs. Bardell! Or again, what 
perturbation she might have caused poor Mr. Weller, sen. Here would 
have been a more formidable “ widder ”’ than any that worthy gentle- 
man ever encountered! But Mrs. Gamp and the Shepherd would 
have been a delightful pair. What humour Dickens could have got 
out of a scene between these two characters in the little parlour at the 
“ Markis o’ Gran-by, Dorkin ”! 

ok * x * * 

The Dickens Fellowship’s annual Christmas play is to be a revival . 
of its own version of Oliver Twist. This will be given by the Dickens 
Repertoire Company at the Broadway Theatre, S.E., during the week 
beginning December 9th. The part of Nancy will be played by Miss 
Marie Lorraine Stevens, who made such a striking success in it three 
years ago. Mr. F. T. Harry will play Fagin, whilst most of the other 
parts will be sustained by members who created them originally. 

* * * * * 


The Committee of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution, which holds its seventy-third anniversary festival at De 
Keyser’s Hotel, Whitefriars, on November 4th next, with Sir Frank 
Newnes in the chair, arinounces that it hopes to commemorate Charles 
Dickens’s influential and sympathetic presidency of the Society by 
establishing at least two permanent pensions in memory of the novelist, 
at a cost of £2000 each. 

* * * * * 

We are indebted to Mr. Monro S. Orr for another of his fine studies 
of the lesser legal luminaries in Dickens which forms the frontispiece 
to our present number, in the person of Mr. Jack Bamber, whose famous 
tale rendered into verse appears on another page. These character 
studies have never appeared before, and are reproduced from large 
drawings which Mr. Monro Orr is willing and desirous of selling. Par- 
ticulars of price can be had from the Editor, or direct from Mr. Orr, 90 
Butler Road, Harrow.’ 


THE EDITOR. 
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" CONCERNING THE MARVELLOUS MEMORY 
OF CHARLES DICKENS* 


By HELENA SHARP 


He you ever thought how much the world would have missed 
if Charles Dickens had not been gifted with so rich and retentive 
a memory? If he had gone through life—as so many mortals do— 
with half-closed eyes, and inattentive ear, and all his senses dulled and 
blunted, surely, we had all suffered loss. For in his works, which have 
so often cheered and refreshed us, thereis always a sprinkling of memory. 
David Copperfield is really drenched with it. There is the moisture 
of a heart in it—a great, genial, honest, tender heart!—and therefore, 
little “ Davy’” is not a creation of pen and paper, but a thing of flesh 
and blood, Charles Dickens as he remembers himself to have been. 

When I first made this discovery, many years ago now, I can remem- 
ber yet how curiously mingled my feelings were. I know I was filled 
with astonishment ; I know I was moved with profound pity ; and I 
know I was uplifted with pride and thankfulness that such a man had 
lived. I remember, too, how a queer notion came to me, a sort of odd 
fancy which always rises within me, when I think of those dark and 
dreary days of Dickens’s childhood, and how he wrote of them. I am 
reminded of an Old Testament story, “The raising of the Shunam- 
mite’s son.” You remember how it was done. The prophet goes to 
where the child is lying dead. But here are the very words of Scripture : 
“He went up and lay upon the child, and put his mouth upon his 
mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and his hands upon his hands, and 
he stretched himself upon the child; and the flesh of the child waxed 
warm.” 

I seem to see here, how Charles Dickens brought David Copperfield 
to life—his little dead self! For, excepting in his own memory, his’ 
early self had ceased to be; he had hidden him, buried him from the 
sight of men. A coarser nature might have boasted of those most 
miserable and terribly trying times. He might have continually 
reminded his family how much better off they were than he had been ; 
and pointed to himself and desired men to notice how he had “ got on.” 
“‘ His eldest daughter,” in her delightful little life of her father, says, 
‘“* His own children never heard their father allude in any way to his 
childish days, with the one exception of the ‘ very queer small boy’s’ 
love for the pretty house on the hill; and it was not until after his 
death that they knew the little history of their father’s early years.” 
So, I declare that David Copperfield was raised from the dead. 

Dickens stretches himself upon the child. Oh, yes, his memory and 
imagination can easily stretch across twenty-eight years! Therefore, 
he is able to put his mouth upon the mouth of the child. And he 
remembers how little he often had to put into it, and how it watered 
. sometimes for what it couldn’t possibly have. And he puts his eyes 
upon the eyes of the child, and sees things exactly as he had seen them 


*Read at a meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
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as a child. He puts his hand into the child’s hand, and finds nothing 
of the softness of childhood ; for it is grimy with blacking, and stiff 
and sticky with paste. Is it any wonder that “ the flesh of the child 
waxed warm,” and “ Davy” became not a “ make up,” but a real 
live child ? 

_ Charles Dickens was andoubieaie a most remarkable man, “ one of 
the most remarkable men of his time!” “ Seldom do we find a hae 
says his most devoted henchman, Dolby, “ gifted with such extra- 
ordinary powers, and, at the same time, possessed of such a love of 
method, such will, such energy, and such a capacity for taking pains.’- 

Now, all these qualifications, so carefully noted by George Dolby, 
really declare to us that Charles Dickens was blessed with a most 
marvellous memory. David Copperfield tells Steerforth he has a good 
memory, and has to entertain that bright youth with much of what he 
has read. This implies, indeed we know for a fact, that Dickens never 
forgot the books that had been the friends and favourites of his early 
days. As we have already seen, he forgot very little of what happened 
then. We have his own word for it—he “ was a child of close observa- 
tion,” and as a man had a strong memory of his childhood. We are 
reminded, too, of how he said, .“‘ I think that most grown men who are 
remarkable in this respect, may, with greater propriety, be said not to 
have lost the faculty than to have acquired it ; the rather, as I generally 
observe such men to retain a certain freshness, and gentleness,’— 
surely it was so with him!—“ and capacity of being pleased, which are 
also an inheritance they have preserved from their childhood.” 

It would be interesting to discover what was Dickens’s best way of 
remembering. This is somewhat difficult, for all his senses were so 
keen ; “‘ not to put too fine a point upon it,” he may be said to have 
been, like one of the characters in David Copperfield, “ all edge.” Only 
he was always edging towards all that was good, just and wholesome ; 
which cannot be said of Rosa Dartle. In that old nursery tale, which 
we all knew once so well, Little Red Riding Hood, you remember the 
child comments upon the enormity of the several features of her sup- 
posed grandmother's face. Of course, that good lady lies, a mutilated 
mass, within the hidden parts of the wolf, whom she is really addressing. 
The creature keeps on saying, ‘“‘ The better to see you with,” “ The 
better to hear you with,” “ The better to smell you with,” and so on. 
I never saw the face of Charles Dickens, but I have gathered enough to 
convince me that all the features thereof were not only the better to 
see, and hear, and smell with, but they were the best that could be 
made. 

Look at his face for a little, will you, as I have looked at it? “ Light 
and motion flashed from every part”? of his countenance Forster 
tells us. Leigh Hunt says, ““ What a face is his to meet in a drawing- 
room! It has the life and soul in it of fifty human beings!” I like 
~ what “ his eldest daughter ” says, ‘“‘ It was always delightful to watch 
him, and the wonderful and quickly-changing expression of his face 
as he talked, sometimes so grave, so earnest, with a searching look in 
his deep eyes, as if he could look into your very heart, and as if it would 
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be impossible to meet those eyes, with a bad or mean thought in your 
own heart ; sometimes with a smile and laughing eyes, which seemed 
to throw sunshine and merriment all about him, but always with a 
fascination no one could resist.” That same daughter says, Dolby 
“gives the best and truest picture of my father that has yet been 
written.” Look, then, at one of Dolby’s sketches of “ The Chief.” 
“ His face struck one at once ; deep lined and bronzed, it was a philo- 
sopher’s, the eyes, whose depth no man could fathom, were large and 
eloquent, and side by side lurked the iron will of a demon and the tender 
pity of an angel.” 

Most certainly, his was the seeing eye which did not forget ; without 
doubt, he had also the hearing ear which always remembered. But I 
have long noticed how keenly Charles Dickens remembers perfumes and 
odours. I think he can describe a smell as no other man has been able 
to do. We know how he said, “ For many years, when I came near 
to Robert Warren’s in the Strand, I crossed over to the opposite side 
of the way, to avoid a certain smell of the cement they put upon the 
blacking corks, which reminded me of what I was once.”” Now, let us 
have a few examples from David Copperfield. When Peggotty is in 
the storeroom—“ letting a mouldy air come out at the door, in which 
there is the smell of soap, pickles, pepper, candles and coffee, all at one 
whiff.” The description of the schoolroom at Salem House—“ there 
is a strange unwholesome smell upon the room, like mildewed corduroys, © 
sweet apples wanting air, and rotten books.” The atmosphere of the 
old boathouse—“ One thing I particularly noticed in this delightful 
house, was the smell of fish, which was so searching, that when I took 
out my pocket-handkerchief to wipe my nose, I found it smelt exactly 
as if it had wrapped up a lobster.” 

Then, you will remember that powerful and putrid stench, so 
realistically described in Bleak House. I refer to the burning of the 
rag and bottle store—‘ There is a smouldering, suffocating vapour in 
the room, and the burning smell is there, and the soot is there, and the 
oil is there.’ Some hours previously, Snagsby had sniffed a great deal 
nd had arrived at the conclusion that tainted chops were being burned 
at the Sol’s Arms. Then, too, there is the incident of the blackcurrant 
leaf in Great Expectations. ‘ Biddy rubbed the leaf to pieces between 
her hands, and the smell of a blackcurrant bush has ever since recalled 
to me that evening in the little garden by the side of the lane.” One 
other example :—‘‘ Hallo! a great deal of steam! The pudding was 
out of the copper! A smell like a washing-day! That was the cloth. 
A smell like an eating-house and a pastry-cook’s next door to each 
other, with a laundresses next door to that. That was the pudding! ” 
Don’t you just smell it for yourselves ? 

Was there any reason for this man’s scent being so keen, so lively, 
that he could, at will, recall perfumes and odours? Let Mr. Marcus 
Stone—surely a man of authority—answer this question. “ He had a 
nose of almost perfect beauty, with a nostril of exquisite curvature 
and sensitiveness, which is impossible to describe.” Ah, I thought so, 
«<The better to smell with.” But over and above all this, I believe 
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the great secret of the powerful memory of Charles Dickens lay in his 
extreme orderliness. ‘“‘ He was, I think, the most tidy and orderly 
man ever born. He could not bear to see a chair out of its place,” 
his daughter testifies. 

Thomas De Quincey, with that inimitable style he has, referring to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, speaks of “the fascinating furniture of her 
mind.” I like the expression “ furniture of the mind.” And I should like 
to-night to show you how well the furniture of Charles Dickens’s mind 
was arranged. It was not merely in external matters, that he was “ tidy 
and orderly ” ; the inner workings of his mind were in perfect order. 

One who knew him well has told us that a favourite topic of con- 
versation with Charles Dickens was the art of speech-making, which he 
always declared to be one of the easiest and simplest things in the world. 
On one occasion Wilkie Collins had been complaining that he invariably 
felt a difficulty when called upon for a speech, adding that his habit 
was to make notes of what he had to say, and keep them before him for 
reference while speaking. As everyone knows, Dickens was one of the 
happiest of speakers, and he never used notes. So he was asked to 
explain his method. Here are Dolby’s exact words :—“‘ He told us 
that supposing the speech was to be delivered in the evening, his habit 
was to take a long walk in the morning, during which he would decide 
on the various heads to be dealt with. These being arranged in their 
proper order, he would, in his mind’s eye, liken the whole subject to the 
tyre of a cart wheel—he being the hub. From the hub to the tyre 
he would run as many spokes as there were subjects to be treated, and 
during the progress of the speech he would deal with each spoke 
separately, elaborating them as he went round the wheel; and when 
all the spokes dropped out, one by one, and nothing but the tire and 
space remained, he would know that he had accomplished his task, 
and that his speech was at an end.’ Alas! none of the company felt 
able to adopt this method. One of them mournfully declaring “ the 
wheel would whiz round with such rapidity that he would see nothing 
but space to begin with, and that, without notes or memoranda, in 
space he would be left.”’ “‘ It was my fortune on many occasions after 
this,” says Dolby, “ to accompany Mr. Dickens when he took the chair 
at public dinners or meetings, and, remembering on all such occasions 
his plan of action, I have been amused to observe him dismiss the 
spokes from his mind by a quick action of the finger, as if he were 
knocking it away.” 

In that allegorical play, “ The Blue Bird,” we are told there is a 
“Land of Memory.” The inhabitants thereof are those happy souls 
who have left this world of ours, and have fallen asleep. But they do 
not always sleep. They wake up whenever anyone remembers them 
or mentions them by name. I like to think of Charles Dickens stirring 
in his sleep—and “after life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ”—every 
time we meet together. I like to think how, in the weeks and 
months to come, men will speak so much of him, he will scarcely rest 
at all. It pleases me to think thus, and it does no one any harm. 
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A NEW DICKENS STATUE GROUP 


WE are privileged to publish here a reproduction from a photo- 

graph of a new Dickens statue group, which, so far, has not been 
publicly exhibited. It is entitled “‘ Sympathy : the Spirit of Dickens,”’ 
and includes, as will be seen, the figures of Tiny Tim and Little Nell. 
The sculptor is Mr. Frederick Callcott, who some years ago made a 
statuette of the ‘‘ Marchioness ” playing cards, which was purchased by 


‘© SYMPATHY : THE SPIRIT OF DICKENS ” 
By Frederick Callcott, R.B.5. 


Messrs. Goodall, and used by them for reproduction on the back of a 
pack of cards. 

These, constitute the only Dickens work Mr. Callcot 
but he will be remembered for his life-size figures entitled respectively 
“(Cain Condemned” and “ Mother’s Love,” which were exhibited 


t has executed, 


in the Royal Academy. A bronze group entitled “ Going to School,” 
and another “ Oberon and Titania,” were also exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and afterwards at Shepherd’s Bush. Amongst Mr. Callcott's 
better known works is the famous figure of a life-boatman looking 
out to sea, erected as a lifeboat memorial at Margate. 


rem | 
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A GHOST STORY OF AN OLD INN* 


Told by the ‘‘LirrLE OLD MAN,” and rendered into verse 


By oe ed) 


aN MAN I knew, some forty years ago, 
: Took chambers in a.tumble-down old inn ; 
He was as poor as Job, the rent was low, 

For dirt and damp he did’nt care a pin. 


The few poor sticks of furniture he brought, 
He spread about the bare, worm-eaten floor, 
His four cane-bottomed chairs, I s’pose he thought, 
If scattered, might appear like half-a-score. 
In truth, of household goods, he’d “ plentiful lack,” 
And all his clothes he carried on his back. 


With these damp rooms, he’d been obliged to take 
*Mongst other things, a large old lumbering press ; 
No use of it could the poor tenant make, 
And what to do with it he could’nt guess. 


"Twas wooden, with glass doors, a ragged curtain, 
Concealing what might be inside, was hung, 

Says he, “ You’re verminous, I’m very certain ; 
By your inhabitants I shall be stung. 


‘* But for the cost, I’d have you chopped in pieces 
For firewood—youw’re fit for that alone.” 

When this apostrophe so dismal ceases, 
He’s startled by a deep and hollow groan. 


“Pooh, Pooh!” said he, “ ’tis fancy, or some lodger 
Who’s got the ‘ horrors’ in the adjoining set ; 
Had he the solace that I’ve got, poor codger, 
He wouldn’t be so much inclined to fret.” 


He opened a two-gallon jar of whisky, 

And chuckling said, “ Some people’s faith is rash, 
My spirit-merchants’ ventures rather risky, 

I wonder when they’ll ever get their cash.” 


He stirred the fire, and filled a generous measure— 

“ Here’s health,” said he, “‘ to those who've given me credit ; 
I drink to their prosperity with pleasure ”— 

He jumped up in alarm, for, as he said it, 


He heard another groan, which seemed to come 
Straight from the wooden press ; he seized the poker, 
This time his terror almost struck him dumb, 
His consternation acted as a choker. 


* See Pachiwich, Vol. I., Ch. xxi. 
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The folding doors moved, and an apparition 

Was then disclosed, bolt upright, like a post. 
He raised the poker for its demolition, 

The figure cried, “ Don’t throw it; I’m a ghost. 


“You'd smash the press ; you couldn’t injure me, 
So put the poker down, and listen, Sir, 

And learn, these chambers are my property, 
And you, my good friend, are a trespasser. 


“T occupied these rooms for many years, 

Twas here that I was ruined, robbed, betrayed, 
"Twas here I lingered on in grief and tears, 

And died: and now, a melancholy shade, 


“T haunt this place at night ; it is my own, 
So please depart, and leave me here in peace ; 
I much prefer existence here alone ”’— 
“ Hum,” said the tenant, “‘ ’tis a strange caprice 


“That one who, like yourself, has freedom got 
To visit any places he may choose, 

Should cling to such a damp, unwholesome spot, 
Where even a ghost must surely get the ‘ blues.’ 


“‘ Let me persuade you, Sir, to seek a home 

More cheerful, comfortable, warm and bright ; 
Your health would gain, I’m sure, in time to come.” 

‘“ By Jingo! ” said the ghost, “ I think you’re right. 


“ T thank you heartily for your suggestion : 
How strange I never thought of it before ! 

A very good idea, there is no question— 
Good-night. Sir! I won’t stay a minute more.” 


And, as he speaks, it seems as though his legs 
Slowly begin to disappear from view, 

The tenant, bowing most politely, begs 
Before he goes, another word or two. 


“ May I request the favour, Sir,” said he, 

“‘ That you to all your friends, will intimate 
How very advantageous it would be 

While in their present intermediate state, 


“ If they betook themselves to livelier spheres 
Of industry, and left these squalid haunts, 
It would relieve us mortals, from our fears, 
While they enjoyed their pleasant country jaunts.” 
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“ Sir,” said the spectre, with a friendly smile, 
“T certainly will do as you request ; 

They must be very stupid people: [ll 
Most gladly to persuade them do my best.” 


“ Thanks, very kindly, Sir,” the tenant said, 
“Thus to dismiss you almost gives me pain.” 

“Don’t mention it,” replied the ghost, and fled, 
And, what is more—never came back again. 


THE LONDON BRANCH 

HE new Branch of the Dickens Fellowship will commence active 
operations on Wednesday, October the 9th, at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, when Mr. Frank Speaight will give a miscellaneous recital com- 
prising “The Holly Tree Inn,” “ Bob Sawyer’s Party,” and “ The 
Journey’s End” (The Old Curiosity Shop). Mr. Arthur Waugh will 
take the chair at 8 p.m. precisely. All members are requested to pay 
their subscriptions at the earliest possible moment as admittance on 
this occasion must be limited to members. To all other meetings 
members’ friends will be admitted at the usual charge of one shilling. 

An attractive programme has been arranged for the season, the most 
important item of which is, perhaps, a social evening in January, when 
Mrs. Perugini assisted by other members of the Dickens family will 
personally receive all visitors. It is felt that although many members 
conscientiously attend all meetings, they have hitherto had few facilities, 
except at the summer outing, of becoming acquainted with one 
another, and that an evening such as this will be the means of 
bringing them together and affording opportunities for mutual inter- 
course, which are not practicable at lectures and recitals. The pro- 
ceedings will be enlivened with music, songs and refreshments. There 
will, of course, be no charge to members. It may be mentioned that 
Mrs. Perugini is taking the keenest possible interest in the arrangements, 
and it is hoped that the new departure will meet with every success. 

Another important evening will be the occasion of Mr. J. Cuming 
Walter’s visit, when he will lecture on “ Dickens Abroad: Foreign 
Influences and Suggestions.” 

Particulars of other lectures will appear in due course in the diary 
month by month, and will figure on the specially prepared programme 
which will be issued to all members immediately after the first meeting. 
There is, however, one matter to which we would call attention, namely, 
‘“* A Members’ Night ”’ in April next—the last meeting of the season—for 
which members are invited to prepare short papers to occupy not more 
than twenty minutes in reading on phases of Great Expectations, the 
book chosen by the Committee. If, during the forthcoming winter, 
all members will read or re-read this volume, and as many as feel 
qualified will commit their views to paper, they will do so with profit 
to themselves and to their fellow-members. The titles of the papers and 
their approximate length should be furnished to the Secretary, Mr. A. E. 
Brookes Cross, 379 Clapham Road, 8.W., during the next few months. 
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ENGLISH NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION 


By W. GLYDE WILKINS 


i 1841 Harper and Bros., of New York, published a work in two 

volumes which, if it had been written after Dickens’s American 
Notes for General Circulation was published, might possibly have been 
given the above title. The author was Charles Edward Lester, an Ameri- 
can journalist of New York, at one time American Consul at Genoa. It 
consists of a series of letters from England written in 1840, and ad- 
dressed to such eminent Americans as Washington Irving, William 
~ Ellery Channing, D.D., Hon. John C. Calhoun, Fita Green Halleck, 
etc. The letters deal principally with criticisms of such British evils 
existing at that time as the misery of the poor of London, the cruelties 
of the workhouses, gambling of the aristocracy at the London clubs, 
the inhuman treatment of children in the Manchester mills, slavery 
in India, and other kindred topics. 

There is quite a long letter to Washington Irving describing the 
author’s visit to Charles Dickens, to whom he was given a letter of 
introduction by Thomas Campbell the poet, and it is not improbable 
to suppose that a copy of the American author’s book might have been 
sent to and read by the English author before the latter,s first visit 
to the United States the year following the date of the book. While 
the writer does not assert that Dickens’s account of his trip to America 
was inspired by the American author’s book, there is a certain similarity 
between the two. The American author gives several quotations from 
English newspapers regarding the baleful effects of the corn-law on the 
poor, and the effects of slavery in British India, while Dickens in his 
American Notes gives quotations from American newspapers regarding 
slavery and murders in the United States. 

The following are three paragraphs from the American author’s 


Preface :— 


But one word about my book. In publishing these letters, I have 
yielded to the counsel of those in whose judgment I confide more than 
inmy own. I do not flatter myself that in all points I shall be favoured 
with the sympathy and concurrence of the reader. Many, perhaps, 
will. think I have drawn too dark a picture of the oppression and wrongs 
of the English Government ; of the sufferings and sorrows of the British 
people. To such I can only say I have described things as they 
appeared to me, and endeavoured to write with candour. 

I have not forgotten that I have found many noble hearts in England ; 
that took me by the hand, and gave me a generous welcome; and 
since my return I have occasion to know that by some of them I am 
still remembered. . 

If by these pages I shall inspire one reader with a higher love for 
‘Truth and Freedom, with a deeper instigation against wrong; with 
a nobler purpose to diffuse the hallowed spirit of liberty throughout the 
world, I shall feel I have not written in vain. 


Now compare these extracts from the American book with the last 
three paragraphs of Dickens’s American Notes, and note the similarity : 


1.18 te 
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I have now arrived at the close of this book. I have little reason to 
believe, from certain warnings I have had since my return to England, 
that it will be heartily received by the American people; and as I 
have written the Truth in relation to the mass of those, who form their 
judgments and express their opinions, it will be seen that I have no 
desire to court, by any adventitious means, the popular applause. ° 

It is enough for me to know that what I have set down in these 
pages cannot cost me a single friend on the other side of the Atlantic 
who is in anything deserving of the name. For the rest, I put my 
trust, implicity, in the spirit in which they have been conceived and 
formed ; and I can bide my time. 

I have made no reference to my reception, nor have I suffered it to 
influence me in what I have written ; for in either case, I should have 
offered but a sorry acknowledgment, compared with what I have in 
my breast, towards these partial readers of my book, across the water, 
who meet me with an open hand, and not with one that closed upon an 
iron muzzle. 


Do not these quotations from the two books show a very remarkable 
similarity of style and thought, and is it not more probable that, owing 
to the manner in which Dickens received the American author, when 
he presented hi; letter from Campbell, and the very flattering manner 
in which he wrote about Dickens to his and Dickens’s friend, Washing- 
ton Irving, he would send Dickens a copy of his book? And is it 
improbable to think that when Dickens wrote the concluding para- 
graphs of his book, that these paragraphs might be, not an unconscious 
plagiarism, but an unconscious imitation of those which he had read in . 
the American book? The writer will leave these questions to be 
answered by the reader as each sees fit. 

The title of the American book is not ‘“ English Notes,’ but the 
‘* Glory and Shame of England,” and it is certain that if its author had 
been as well-known in England as Dickens was in America, that it 
would have been as widely read in England as Dickens book was read 
in the United States, and that it would have aroused the ire of John 
Bull, just as strongly as American Notes riled Brother Jonathan 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN ON DICKENS 


ae the Dickens Centenary Celebration at Delmonico’s, New York, 

last February, the most touching contribution to the evening’s 
programme was a paper read by Mrs. G. C. Riggs, best known as Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. It told how, as a little girl of ten, she met Dickens 
in 1867, when on his second visit to America, and how she had a tete-a- 
tete with him on a railway journey to Boston, and incidentally what a 
great admirer of his books she has always been. She has now published 
this paper in a little book entitled “ A Child’s Journey with Dickens,’’* 
and the effect it made upon the New York audience can well be realized, 
for it is full of charm and simplicity. 


* London: Hodder and Stoughton, Is. 6d. net. 
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THE SARACEN’S HEAD 


Ae interesting little pamphlet has been issued by Messrs. Ormiston 
and Glass, who now occupy the building which was once known 


asthe Saracen’s 
Head Hotel in 
Snow Hill. It 
is written by 
Mr. James 
Glass, and sets 
out the his- 
torical facts 
connected with 
this famous 
Spot. 
Naturally 
there are refer- 
ences to the 
Dickens asso- 
ciations. Two 
unfortunate 
mistakes, how- 
éver, occur in 
it. Mr. Pick- 
wick and _ his 
friends started 
Pom; rire 


NICHOLAS STARTS FOR \}ORKSHIRE 
Medallion on left-hand side of door. 


THE DOORWAY 


Showing figures and bust above and 


medallions each side. 


Golden Cross,” 


and Sam Wel- 
ler was first 
discovered at 
“The White 
Hart.” Mr. 
Glass states 
that “both 
these events 
happened at 
the Saracen’s 
Head. 
Recently we 
referred to the 
decoration of 
the exterior of 
the building 
with scenes 
from Nicholas 
Nickleby and 
the life-sized 
figures of 
Squeers and 


DOTHEBOYS HALL 
Medallion on right-hand side of door. 
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Nicholas, and the bust of Dickens himself which the firm. placed 
at the sides of, and over the doorway. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. James Glass, we now are able to 
reproduce these in our pages. 


DICKENS’S BEST BOOK* 
By PROF. CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 


HERE novelists are concerned, because with lyric poets novelists 
are the most personal of writers, the question of the best book 
is likely to be as alluring as it is ultimately futile. If‘ The Antiquary ” 
and “Guy Mannering”’ and “ The Heart of Midlothian” are to be 
placed at the head of Scott’s list by reason of their sheer creative 
power, unaided by history, what then becomes of “ Old Mortality ” 
and the superbly constructed “‘ Quentin Durward”? And if a man 
of taste, condemned to a desert island, were allowed to take with him 
just one Waverley novel, he would scarcely choose “ The Abbot,” or 
“ Redgauntlet,” or “Rob Roy,” or even ‘“ Waverley.” Yet are 
“The Queen of Scots”’ and the “‘ Young Chevalier,” with all their 
inalienable charm, to be left behind on the never-to-be-revisited main- 
land ? 

Nor are the Janeites without excellent divergences. The young and 
lively always prefer “ Pride and Prejudice.” As to those who are not 
so young as they have been, ““ Emma” is the book for them. A few 
amateurs of the pensive are all for “ Persuasion.” I have long since 
cast my vote for “ Emma,” and I know I shall never change it. But 
what a suffrage, that must exclude Elizabeth and Anne! 

Thackeray is easy. On “ the big four ” everyone, I should suppose, 
is agreed—‘ Vanity Fair,” “‘ Pendennis,” “ Henry Esmond,” and 
“The Newcomes,” in order of composition. “ Vanity Fair” is the 
greatest of the four; “ Esmond” the most beautiful. But, with all 
its beauty and fire, with its English that lives in the memory like music, 
“Esmond” is yet a tour de force, conditioned by the manners and 
speech of a day long dead. However inferior in form “ Vanity Fair ”’ 
may be to “ Henry Esmond,” it yet has method enough to serve its 
high satirical purpose, and to liberate the characters that work out this 
purpose in a book whose height Thackeray never reached again. 

As to Dickens’s achievements, which most concern us just now, 
there is an extraordinary difference of opinion. There is still a mul- 
titude, though a waning multitude, that, taking his novels in the gross, 
thanks its stars for all and each. God rest you, merry gentlemen, let 
nothing you dismay. A curious remnant, mainly devoid of humour, 
swear by Dickens’s one humorless story, and maintain the primacy of 
A Tale of Two Cites. By all academic standards, to be sure, its 
structure is uncommonly good, and gives it a notable place in that 
regard. For the rest, A Tale of Two Cities seems to most of us, 
in spite of some fine chapters, a fearsome blend of Carlyle’s spirit and 


* Address to the Harvard Summer School, 30th July, 1912. 
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Dickens’s least lovely mannerisms. Without humour, with few striking 
characters, this well ordered tale is one of the author’s very few least 
spontaneous productions. And spontaneity, like humour, is of his 
essence. 

Another little committee, as the French say, are fondly'attached to 
Great Expectations, the title of which, by the way, like many another 
of Dickens’s titles, is in itself a stroke of genius. The partisans of 
Great Expectations not only laud its construction, in which Dickens 
was uncommonly successful, but they hold that here the master is more 
constantly and consistently “real”? than in any other of his novels. 
Well, reality—literal, not symbolic reality—is not Dickens’s long suit. 
And, though the tone of this book is quieter than that of the others, 
Miss Havisham is of a ghastly artificiality, the melodrama is plentiful 
and dark and dour, and Joe Gargery and Trabb’s boy save the book. 
Trabb’s boy has all the bounce and salience of a social revolution. Joe 
is a triumph, and the best of all Dickens’s workingmen. 

To a far larger company, and with far more reason, Martin Chuzzlewit 
leads all the rest. Many of its pages are full of that demonic 
power, that hallucination more vivid than reality, which Dickens 
exercised in his early prime. And if half of Chuzzlewit were equal, 
or even half equal, to Mrs. Gamp, the great humorist’s top achievement 
in humour, it would be such a book as the world has never seen. “ Thou 
Manningtree ox, with the pudding in thy belly,” send Quickly and Doll 
Tearsheet packing. Gamp is thy true helpmeet. She has not thy 
forgetive brain, thy wit or thy marvellous humour. All her humour 
resides in her creator. But she is thy soul-mate, thine affinity. Take 
her, she is thine. Alas for Chuzzlewit, Mrs. Gamp glorifies and 
immortalizes only a few of its chapters. Its form is invertebrate, it is 
choked with impossible characters, its total effect is bewildering. 

Two books give A Tale of Two Cities, Great Expectations and Chuzzle- 
wit and all the others, a very long lead’ in popularity. In fact, The 
Pickwick Papers and David Copperfield probably divide the suffrage 
of the vast majority of those that read Dickens. Copperfield must 
always be viewed tenderly. ‘To the degree that it is autobiography, it 
is enchanting. As with “ Pendennis,” “The Mill on the Floss,” 
“ Redgauntlet ”—as always when a great writer looks back on his 
childhood and youth—there is a golden mist over the early days of 
Dickens transmuted into those of Copperfield. If only we could have 
these magical pages, and David, and the Micawbers, without Agnes or 
Dora—poor things—or Mr. Dick, or Rosa Dartle, or little Em’ly, or so 
many donkeys on the green! Micawber alone could furnish forth a 
volume. 

You will be perceiving, as the Scotch minister said after eliminating 
all other fish in favour of the whale—you will be perceiving that The 
Pickwick Papers is the book most after my own heart. In that book 
Dickens attacks no abuses. There can be nothing but praise for the 
reforms he so nobly initiated in schools and courts and prisons. But 
for every reform his art suffered. In Pickwick there are no dark 
emotions, except in the incidental stories, which don’t count ; no love 
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making, save as burlesque; no wallowing in pathos, and, happily, 
no plot to speak of. Whenever Dickens made a poor plot it hurt his 
book ; whenever he made a good one it hurt him. 

The very era of Pickwick, “ the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven,’ was one of its good fortunes. Close to us in spirit, 
it is incredibly far from us in time. As regards the material and 
mechanical side of life, Mr. Pickwick is eons from us, and almost 
synchronous with Julius Cesar. Railroads not having come to spoil 
whatever of “‘ Merry England ” was left by the Protestant Reformation, 
Mr. Pickwick moved about the island as Cesar had, with horses and 
wheels. Compare Carker’s frantic railway trip with the flight of the 
Muggleton coach, and you will see that Dickens himself was a man of 
stage coaches, not a man of railroads. Franklin had played a Yankee 
Prometheus on the cowshed, but electricity was still mainly confined 
to lightning rods. You cannot “call up” the Pickwickians at their 
club, or even telegraph to them. Telepathy is your only hope. Rail- 
roads won’t bring you to Dingley Dell—there’s no station within a 
thousand miles of it. Nor devil-wagons—‘ automobiles not allowed 
on this estate.” Write first, and seal your letters (wafers are vulgar) ; 
then follow it in the coach, or in a postchaise, or in your own curricle. 

In truth, in glad truth, “ modern inventions ”’ help us only by con- 
trast tosavour The Pickwick Papers, where these things have no more 
place than ina fairy tale. The book is, to be sure, a kind of cockney 
fairytale, strongly dashed with “Don Quizote.” Not a few critics 
have called Mr. Pickwick a middle-class Don Quizote, and Sam Weller 
a cockney Sancho Panza. Though the comparison is inexact, especially 
concerning Sam, Mr. Pickwick, nevertheless—like Colonel Newcome, 
and Parson Adams, and My Uncle. Toby, and Sir Roger de Coverley— 
is of the seed and lineage of the Don. “ Quelle composition defec- 
tueuse,” cried Flaubert, on finishing Pickwick. Right, Brigadier ; but, 
oddly enough, the defect of the composition is its quality. And so it 
is, of course, in the far greater work of Cervantes, in “ Roderick Ran- 
dom,” and in those other picaresque exemplars that young Copperfield- 
Dickens’s father left for him in “ the little room.” 

The naive plan of Pockwick came clearly from the books in the little 
room. Worked in with it are much coaching and “ posting,” fan- 
tastic comedy, old English fun, broad humour and good humour, 
happiness and—this above all—the perpetual spirit of youth. The 
innocence of Mr. Pickwick helps to endear him to us. The least 
worldly of readers feel that they know a thing or two unknown to Mr. 
Pickwick. From this book you learn as little of sex as from “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” or Emerson’s Essays. Without the sense of religion, without 
poetry, without psychology, without Swiveller and Micawber, and 
Gamp, Pickwick yet prevails by its score of old inns, its happy journeys, 
its sunlight and hearth-light and what Lamb called “ punch light.” In 
its mirth and youthful jollity a tormented modern may forget Nietzsche, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells. On the title-page of Pickwick 
belongs the famous motto for a sun-dial, “‘ Horas non numero nisi 
serenas.” 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
XCIV 


TROOP of images thy wizard name recalls ; 
Set on the stage with footlights clear and strong, 

Gay faces, quaintly apt in merriment that falls 

Infectious midst the plaudits of the throng. 
At magic of thy touch the slumbrous city wakes, 

Its floodtides teeming past the wave-lapped piers ; 
Of leamy dawn the slow and chilling mist partakes, 

Warm sungold o’er the clouds, the prospect cheers. 


Yet not in dazzling scenes ringed by a fond applause, 
Nor where the trumpet clarion shakes the mart, 

Best blows thy fame: God gave to thee a better cause, 
Which thou didst consummate with rarest art. 

O, Royal soul, come thou, where grass-wreathed daisies blow : 
I fain would greet thee in some quiet place ; 

Imbibe thy smile: clasp thy warm hand: so might I know 
The deathless poetry of a friendly face. 


How didst thou keep thy tender bloom midst shadows drear, 
That darkling massed about thy childhood’s form ? 
What Spirit led thee thro’ thy doleful yesteryear, 
And limned thy sky with beauty after storm ? 
When e’er I ope thy fondly optimistic page,. 
It seems this but needs some ingle nook, 
Its restless, moaning sea of sorrows to assuage, 
Fairer our path for this, thy generous book. 


Bedight with zestful romance, gathered from the scenes 
Wherein all hearts may dwell companionly. 
The light of sweet affection constant intervenes, 
Those who attend the bounty of thy way, 
Afar some ample hostel opens wide its door, 
-The wheeling coach sounds on the merry morn ; 
When night befalls tempestuous on the wildering moor, 
The ruddy casement flames its benison. 


The roaring, lonely city hath some sheltered nest, 
Some welcome chimney corner for the waif ; 

The lorn and tattered outcast, by his guilt opprest, 
Finds in some loving heart a refuge safe. 

Within some village church the organ music rolls, 
Thro’ parting dreams and evening shadows dim : 

A careworn, pale-faced child finds fellowship of souls, 
In chancel storied by the angels’ hymn. 
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By the loud-sounding seas a quaint-roofed cabin stands, 
Its bright shell-garden treasured from the wave ; 

And gleeful children shout along the foamy sands, 

_ Where valiant hearts defy the wreck-strewn grave. 

How shines the gypsied wagon on the furz wayside ? 
How sings the homely kettle on the hearth ? 

How rich the barefloor attic, where the feast supplied 
Is as when summer decks the cherished garth. 


Scenes like to these will e’er the busy world forget ? 
Until its toils have turned to vanity ? 
The enslaved sons of Gadgrind may concede as yet | 
Thou art the poet of our humanity. 
From storm of wrathful passions still dost thou invoke 
Sweet eyes ashine with love and tenderest tears, 
Where’er thy nimble pen hath made its wizard stroke, 
The burden falls from off these slow-paced years. 
Good Hap: good company: good fellowship: good cheer : 
Such is the message thou did’st give to earth, 
Midst joylit faces by the cheerful fireside here, 
Dickens—I bless the land that gave thee birth. 
Rev. W. H. Tow te. 


From The Morning Republican (U.S.A.), 
February 8th, 1912. 


THE FIRST YEARS OF DICKENSIAN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
‘““MR.’”? DICKENS’S LETTER TO A “ BOZONIAN’’ LECTURER 
By JOHN SUDDABY. 


GLANCE at the evolution of Dickensian entertainments and at 
4% what they were in their early years, say in the first two decades, 
and a comparison of then and now may be interesting. The commence- 
ment, with the early unfolding and expansion of such entertainments 
may, therefore, be recalled. The first readers of Dickens having 
derived great pleasure from the perusal of his works, seem to have been 
possessed of an intense desire to parade his characters with all their 
humour, pathos, oddity, amusement and interest to collected bodies 
of people. The books stimulated to this and have continued to do so 
ever since. The created amusement was contagious and catching ; 
there was the general desire to pass it on to others. There was such 
a realisation of the characters portrayed and their doings, that, as 
with the figures of a marionette show, they must be kept at work, and 
the strings accordingly pulled; they must, in fact, be staged and 
perpetuated. The infection spread as the books were created and 
read, and as the English speaking people expanded over the face of 
the globe from the British Isles to India, America, Africa and Austra- 
lasia. It was a certain result that this would be so from books so 
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written as Dickens’s are. His writings almost throughout, are a series 
of characters and sketches ranging from his first issue of isolated items 
to the later novels which, in reality, are collected quantities of them. 
He almost continued as.he began—the early single sketch became in 
the novel a combination of such scenes, sketches and characters. The 
student realises this when he reflects how he can open the books at 
almost any chapter, and read something pleasurable and complete. 
The pen-pictures are on every page with the dramatic touch that a 
dramatic mind gave and imparted to them. And it follows, therefore, 
that from the first the writings inspired to readings, sketches, lectures 
and tableaux vivants, or any other form of piecemeal representation. 

In the author’s first days, the stage was the scene of the full drama 
founded on his works. But from the first the theatres felt the diffi- 
culty of staging his works as a whole. The strings of character and pen- 
sketches could not well be interwoven into stage stories with the amount 
of plotting which is usual, and therefore whilst nearly everything he 
wrote was at first fully staged, yet, after periods they were not revived 
except at very long intervals. And the field was soon left almost to 
the piecemeal production by means of the one-man entertainer. 

At the Hull theatre the one-marf show. was, for instance, four weeks 
ahead of a Dickens’s drama. And this was with respect to Pickwick, 
and the entertainer was a Mr. J. Russell, who for a generation had been 
a leading actor, humorist and vocalist throughout the country, 
being described as formerly of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Haymarket (all London), and of the York Circuit, 
which included the York, Hull and Leeds theatres. In the first years 
of the novelist’s fame, Russell was on star tours appearing in dramas, and 
then giving in scenes by himself his recollections interspersed with 
humour, imitations and songs. And on Jan. 19th, 1838, he was 
billed for his sketch between the dramas, as under :— 


‘After which 
THREE CHAPS FROM THE TWO VOLS OF 


RECOLLECS 


Kok KK OK OK 
concluding with 
A PORTRAIT 
FROM THE. PICKWICK GALLERY 
' Have you seen him?—Alphabetic Distinction—A Sample of 
Mister Sam Weller’s descriptive powers 


TS 


This was two months after the completion of the Pickwick Papers, 
and the actor gave the portraiture on several subsequent nights. 
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Russell visited the Hull theatre again with his Pickwick Recollecs 
about two years later, and about the same time, such was the popular 
hilarity shall we say, over Pickwick and Sam Weller, that at the Hull 
stage they were served up as jockeys in a pantomime called “ Harl:quin 
Ploughboy or Puck and the Black Puddings!” It was in a steeple- 
chase scene with Pickwick as Lord Noodle and Sam Weller as Sir 
Edward Fitzgig! 

In 1841 is one of the earliest records of a simple one-act sketch, it 
being given as “‘ Half an Hour from Humphrey’s Clock! ” or “ The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” the chief characters being Quilp, the Grandfather, 
Dick Swiveller, Nelly, Mrs. Quilp and Kit. A month later on the Hull 
stage, tableaux vivants were given of the most popular scenes from the 
Pickwickians, with W. J. Hammond as Sam. And in January 1842, 
in the drama of Barnaby Rudge, the following tableaux were named as 
set forth during the play :— 


I. John Willet in force in the Maypole kitchen. 
II. Barnaby, Mrs. Rudge, and the Stranger at Mrs. Rudge’s. 
Ill. Varden, Dolly and Tappertit at breakfast. 
IV. Chester sitting at the Maypole fireplace. 
V. Miss Haredale reading Edward’s letter; Dolly at toilette. 
VI. Interview between Dolly and Black Hugh. 
VII. Black Hugh drinking at Mr. Chester’s. 
VIII. Chester stepping into his sedan chair. 
IX. Willet, Parkes and Cobb, alarmed at Sol Daisy’s recital. 


After this period the theatres almost confined their Dickens per 
formances to the occasional full drama, and the sketches, lectures, etc., 
were taken up at Literary and Mechanics’ Institutes, and at social 
gatherings generally. A considerable amount of music founded on 
Dickens’s characters and words was published, and with music, sketches 
and lectures interspersed, there was a general advance of such mis- 
cellaneous entertainments. . 

In 1842 a young, rising and capable actor named William Davidge, 
was one of the then specialists who took to reading and lecturing on 
Dickens, and the newspapers, in noticing his entertainments, possibly 
following his placards or advertisements referring to them as “ Bozonian 
lectures.” In those comparatively early days of the author, the 
novelist was, of course, known as “ Boz,” and then as “ Mr.” Dickens, 
his name not having been reduced to the Dickens or Chas. Dickens of 
to-day. This “ Mr.” Dickens seems a strange expression now, but 
it was the prefix to other great authors in their early years. For 
instance, “ Mr.”’ Burns can be found in publications referring to Scot- 
land’s bard even to ten or twenty years after his death. The period 
named—the first and second decade of Dickens—may, however, be set 
down as the “ Bozonian”’ period, for such was the word then in use. 
As we Dickensians of the present time abandoned as irregular the 
title Dickensonian for the current name, so readers may hold that the 
title Bozonian should have been Bozian. But whilst the correct 
Dickensian has, perhaps, a better sound than Dickensonian, on the 
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other hand, the irregular Bozonian may be regarded as pleasanter than 
Bozian. The last named seems to have a derogatory or derisive 
tone about it—in fact, a very Bozzy sound, which can almost be felt. 
But resuming as to Davidge, he appears at Christmas 1842 as having 
joined Mr. Roxby’s company at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and 
very soon became an immense favourite. He was several seasons at 
Manchester, being there when the theatre was burnt down in May 1844, 
and he was at the opening of the new theatre in the autumn of 1845. 
It was during the several annual recesses of the theatre between 1842-6 
that Mr. Davidge blossomed as a Bozonian lecturer and reader, and 
gained for himself considerable reputation in the lecture-rooms of 
Manchester and elsewhere in the provinces. On a Saturday in Sep- 
tember 1845, the synopsis of his Bozonian lecture at the Concert Hall, 
Lord Nelson Street, was as follows :— 


Part I. Boz. His characteristics as a writer. 
THe SkercHes. The Parish Beadle—Election for Beadle— 
: The Boarding House—Uncles—Hackney 
Coaches—Coach Passengers—The Suburbs of 
London—The.Street Singer—Cabs. 


Part II. Pickwick PAPERS. 


The series of his entertainments were described “ as very successful, — 
and went far to raise him in the estimation of every thinking and well- 
meaning person; some did not hesitate to place him on a footing with the 
extraordinary genius of the late Charles Mathews of facetious memory.” 
in July 1846, he again lectured, or rather gave a reading from the 
works of ‘‘Mr.”’ Charles Dickens at the Mechanics’ Institute, Manchester. 
Between the readings of 1845-6 he had occasion to communicate with 
his revered author, and it is recorded he received the following “ very 
polite ’ note from “‘ Mr.” Dickens :— 


1 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 
YorK GATE, REGENT’S Park, 
Sir, 

I beg to thank you for your obliging note and its enclosure which shall 
be disposed of as you desire and as it deserves. 

Let me assure you that I fully appreciate the honour you do me, 
not only in making my books the subject of your lectures, but in enter- 
ing upon your theme with so much warmth and earnestness. 

I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
William Davidge, Esq. 


What it was he enclosed to Dickens is not stated. But the corres- 
pondence was just prior to Christmas, and may not the enclosure have 
been a seasonable remittance to some charitable appeal or movement 
with which the author was associated ? And about this period Dickens 
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had been furthering a dramatic benevolent society, and one or more 
other benefits. 

Who was this Mr. Davidge to have thus received such direct com- 
mendation from Dickens as stated ? His full name was William Pleater 
Davidge, the son of one Thomas, who, leaving Dorsetshire for London, 
became a spermacetti and tallow merchant, and a freeman of the City 
of London. Young Davidge was born in April 1814, at Ludgate Hill, 
and educated at St. Paul’s School. For two years he was a chorister 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, but for health reasons, had to give it up, 
although he was passionately fond of music. In 1828, when fourteen 
years of age, he was preparing for trade with a Mr. Christ, enamelled 
card dealer, in Henrietta Street, London, but this was not to his liking, 
his mind being on the drama, and he gave it up. It may be here 
remarked that, although our budding Bozonian thus bid farewell to 
Henrietta Street eighty years ago, he must have been as to that street 
and Dickens the shadow which coming events cast before them, for 
to-day, Henrietta Street is the home of Chapman andHall, the publishers 
for so long a period of Dickens’s works, and also the locality from which 
is issued, with Editor Matz in the chair, the Dickensian, the journal of 
the Dickens Fellowship. Then and now are thus linked over *ighty 
years. 

About 1830, Davidge was associated with an amateur dramatic 
company in Wilmington Street, afterwards at a small theatre in Yorke 
Street, and at the age of eighteen, was taking leading parts at Pym’s 
Theatre, off Gray’s Inn Lane ; Minor, Catherine Street, Strand ; Berwick 
Street, Soho; Shakespeare, Curtin Road ; Theatre, Rawstone Street, 
Islington; Pantheon, etc. He was soon afterwards at the leading 
theatres, being in 1836 at the Queen’s, Tottenham Street, and then at 
the Victoria. In 1838, when W. J. Hammond, the actor of Sam Weller, 
had finished his long run ot that character, and was going into the 
provinces, Davidge joined him, and went with him to Doncaster and 
Sheffield. At the latter place, when the manager was in a difficulty 
as to a vocalist who could not attend to take the part of Count Rodolpho 
in La Somnambula, Davidge offered his services, although not engaged 
for operatic characters. He set to work and, after four hours’ diligent 
and close application to the music, he appeared on the stage, and, to 
the astonishment of the manager, and to the perfect satisfaction of the 
audience, went through his parts almost perfectly. His love of music 
and his ability, as early shown at St. Paul’s ten years before, was thus 
cleverly displayed. He rose in his profession, and was at Manchester, 
as stated, some years later. Whilst there he wrote songs and stanzas 
several pieces being set to music bya Mr. Thirwall. He subsequently 
appeared at Dublin, London, and many places in the provinces, and 
at one engagement played Scrooge from the Christmas Carol, he being 
remarkably clever in his acting of old men. The particulars as to 
Davidge are taken from one of the scarce monthly issues of Marshall’s 
National Dramatic Biography, 1847. 

Having thus advanced so far with the passing show as to Dickens 
entertainments, it is, of course, well known that before the date of the 
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letter to Davidge, the novelist’s mind was set on entering eventually 
himself upon readings and recitals of his own writings, and this found 
great successful fulfilment between the years 1858-70 in the British 
Isles and America. And whilst the novelist was himself thus culmina- 
ting the great work of popularising the characters and sketches from 
his books, this country was in a humbler way on a large scale, also 
doing a popularising work. The period of ten years before his death 
was a time when penny readings entertainments sprang up in well 
nigh all the towns and centres of England, and the programmes of 
variety of such gatherings mostly included such items as the song of 
“What are the Wild Waves Saying?” ; the trial scene Bardell v. 
Pickwick ; song, “ The Ivy Green,” etc., ete. And it is not too much 
to say that many now elderly and matured Dickensians of the present 
day received their early baptism of Dickens at one or other of these 
cheap and popular entertainments. 

To-day the Dickens Fellowship at home and across the seas, and a 
number of famed elocutionists are the chief factors in upholding the 
current entertainments. But whoever, either to-day or in succeeding 
years may be maintaining the popularity of Dickens’s works by readings, 
recitations or lectures, they may consider the quoted message in 
Dickens’s letter of 1845, and the only such letter known, as a true 
sentiment from the author for all time to those “‘ who make his books 
the subject of their lectures, and who enter upon their theme with so 
much warmth and earnestness.” ; 


DICKENS IN TABLOIDS* 


fe have been other volumes planned on similar lines to that on 
- Dickens just issued in the “ Regent Library,” and no doubt there 
will be many more. Every one has his own idea as to what is the best 
and the worst in Dickens, and delights in putting forth his views. Of 
its kind, we doubt if the volume of excerpts from Dickens made by Mr. 
W. H. Helm could be bettered. Taking the works in their order of 
publication, he has filled over five hundred pages with notable chapters 
and incidents from the long list. To each book he gives a little des- 
criptive account of it, and at the beginning of each extract, a note to 
make it clear to the reader. 

All this may serve its purpose, but what will interest Dickensians 
more is the very thoughtful introduction occupying forty of the pre- 
liminary pages. Here Mr. Helm is critical and analytical. Finding 
fault and lavishing praise ; comparing Dickens with other writers, and 
discovering what has been discovered before, that there can be no com- 
parison, which is all very excellent and interesting. But why 
say “ There is more intellect in any one of Meredith’s novels than in the 
whole work of Dickens” ? It is not true, of course. Even if it was, 
it has no value as criticism of Dickens any more than to say there is 


* Charles Dickens by W. H. Helm. Regent Library, London : 
Herbert and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net. 
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more human feeling in one story of Dickens than in all the writings of 
Meredith would have as criticism of Meredith. 
The present writer is as great an admirer of Meredith-as he is of 
Dickens ; but he goes to the works of each for totally different reasons. 
However, Mr. Helm is worth reading, and his Dickens anthology 
should be added to our shelves even for the introduction alone. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AT THE CANAL, BIRMINGHAM 


Sir,—The waiter’s reply to Mr. Pickwick’s question, relative to the 
whereabouts of Mr. Winkle’s residence, will, I think, be found in 
Chapter L., and not Chapter XLIX., as stated on page 232 of the 
current number of The Dickensian. 


Yours faithfully, 
HUGH RUTLEY. 


3 Langford Road, Putney, S.W., : 
2nd September, 1912. 


[The writer is quite correct, so far as modern editions are concerned. 
But in the “ first” edition of Pickwick there were two chapters num- 
bered erroneously XXVIII. and doubtless Mr. Wilmot Corfield was 
quoting from a copy of that edition.—ED. ]. 


DICKENS AND GUY FAWKES 


Sir,—In the December number for 1908 of The Girls’ Own Paper 
and Woman’s Magazine appeared some reminiscences of Charles Dickens, 
by Charles Dickens, his grandson. Therein the writer says :—‘‘ My 
father has told me that his first really clear recollection of my grand- 
father was in connection with a certain American rocking-chair which 
presumably had accompanied him on his return from his reading tour 
in the United States, and in which he used to sit and sing comic songs 
to an amazed but appreciative audience consisting of my father and 
his two sisters. One of the favourite songs of this most select audience 
dealt with the history of Guy Fawkes.” Then follow a few lines 
from the song, apparently all the writer could remember. He adds :— 
* And all this with a chorus of the good old-fashioned sort with a 
“Bow, wow, wow, ri fol de riddy oddy, bow, wow, wow,” refrain.” 

I, too, used to delight in this identical song, now well nigh fifty years 
ago. I have not seen it since J was a boy, and, as I came across the 
words the other day, I reproduce — here as an item of interest to 
Dickens collectors :— 


Guy FAWKES. 


I sing a doleful tragedy—Guy Fawkes, the prince of sinisters, 
Who once blew up the House of Lords, the King, and all his ministers : 
That is—he would have blown them up, and folks will ne’er forget him ; 
His will was good to do the deed—that is, if they’d have let him. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Fcl de rol de iddy, iddy, bow, wow, wow! 
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He straightway came from Lambeth side, and wish’d the State was un- 
done, 

And crossing over Vauxhall Bridge, that way came into London : 

That is—he would have come that way to perpetrate his guilt, sirs, 

But a little thing prevented him—the bridge, it wasn’t built, sirs. 


Then, searching through the dreary vault with portable gaslight, sirs, 
About to touch the powder train, at witching hour of night, sirs : 
That is—I mean, he would have used the gas, but was prevented, 
For gas, you see, in James’s time, it had not been invented. 


And when they caught him in the act, so very near the Crown’s end, 
They straightway sent to Bow Street for that famous runner Townsend : 
That is—they would have sent for him, for fear he was no starter at, 
But Townsend wasn’t living then, he wasn’t born till arter that. 


So then they put poor Guy to death, for ages to remember, 
And boys now kill him once a year, in dreary, dark November : 
That is—I mean his effigy, for truth is strong and steady ; 

Poor Guy they cannot kill again, because he’s dead already. 


Then bless her gracious Majesty, and bless her royal son, sigs! 
And may he never get blown up, except it is in fun, sirs! 

But if he does, why then he will, so prophesies my song, sirs ; 
And if he don’t, why then he won’t, and so I can’t be wrong, sirs. 


What is the name of the author of this song ? 


Yours ete., 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


The Elms, 
Long Itchington, 
12th September, 1912. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


LOS ANGELES.—The First Annual Field Day of the Branch 
occurred on August 15th. The members were entertained by Mrs. 
Charles H. Eager, at her beautiful new home ‘‘ Casa de Consuelo,” 
in Inglewood, California. Fully sixty-five members and_ friends, 
representing the social and club life of Los Angeles, acknowledged 
their invitations, and participated heartily in the spirit of the occasion. 
Each and every detail of the arrangements were made to conform with 
the atmosphere and tastes of the author, whose name the Club bears, 
consequently the scarlet geranium furnished the color scheme through- 
out, while the guests enjoyed themselves in the splendid Dickens 
library of which Mrs. Eager is the proud possessor. Following an 
informal reception at the house, the guests adjourned to the “ ramada ”’ 
for an al fresco luncheon, of steaks cooked in the open, salads, baked 
potatoes and coffee. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 


Dickens, by W. Helm. The Regent Library (a volume of extracts, 
with introduction). London: Herbert & Daniel, 5s. net. 

A Child's Journey with Dickens, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Illus. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. net. 

The Pickwick Papers (complete) by Charlés Dickens. Illustrated 
in colour by Frank Reynolds. Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“Les Personages de Dickens sont ils des Caricatures,” per Charles 
Legres. Journal des Debats, August 16th. 

“The Drood Mystery: Extracts from an unpublished article by 
Andrew Lang,” by Arthur Eckerby. Book Monthly, September. 

“Charles Dickens’s Connection with the Lake District,” by Canon 
Rawnsley. Contemporary Review, September. 

“Popular Dickens’s Fallacies: the ‘Honeymoon’ Cottage at 
Chalk,” by H. Truen. The Gravesend Magazine, September. 

‘** Dombey and Son.” Schoolmistress, August 22nd ; September 5th, 
12th and 19th. 

“The London Dodger.” Poem by Stanley St. Leonard. Modern 
Man, August 24th. 

““ A Real Dickens Romance ” (an interview with the late Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson JDickens’s daughters). Illus. P.J.P., August 24th; 
September 7th and 14th. 

‘Dickens by W. H. Helm,” articles on, by Richard Whiting in Daily 
News, September llth; Atheneum, September 7th; Daily Maul, 
September 13th. 

““ At Cloisterham and Gadshill,” by the Revd. Dinsdale T. Young. 
British Weekly, September 5th. 

“Concerning Dickens and the End,” by Rowland Grey. Great 
Thoughts, September 21st. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 


4. Hull: Social Evening at Owen Hall, at 7-20. 
5. London. Seventh Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship, 
at Uufford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street, at 11-30 a.m. 
. Annual Public Dinner at Frascati’s Restaurant, Oxford 
Street, at 7-30.- Tickets 5s. each. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
in the chair. 
9. London: Dickens Recital by Mr. Frank Speaight, at Clifford’s 
Inn Hall, at 8 o’clock. 
11. Sheffield: Conversazione. Sketches by the Dramatic Society at 
Cutlers’ Hall. 
18. Hull: ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” by Miss Millicent Cousins, at Owen 
Hall, at 8 p.m. 
Birmingham : “Some Mutual Friends,”? by Mrs. Hutchinson, at 
Great Western Hotel, at 7-30. 
24. Sheffield : ‘‘ Recital of Pickwick Papers,” by Mr. Frank Speaight, 
at Montgomery Hall, at 8 p.m. 
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